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VENEZUELA. 
MARACAIBO. 

By  Consul  l^iiiil  Saner,  November  'Aii,  1917. 

The  Maracaibo  consular  district  includes  that  section  around  Lake 
Maracaibo  which  is  more  easil^^  accessible  to  the  exterior  through 
the  port  of  Maracaibo  than  through  any  other  port  of  Venezuela. 
It  includes  the  States  of  Zulia,  Trujillo,  Merida,  and  Tachira.  The 
trade  of  this  district,  together  with  that  of  the  district  around  San 
Jose  de  Ciicuta  (called  simply  Ciicuta),  Colombia,  is  controlled  by 
merchants  of  Maracaibo,  who  purchase  from  abroad  and  resell  to  the 
interior.  Some  direct  business  is  done  by  foreign  mercantile  houses 
with  Ciicuta,  but  it  is  rather  the  exception. 

Interior  Communications. 

Besides  numerous  sailing  vessels  plying  irregularly  on  Lake 
Maracaibo,  on  some  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Venezuela,  there  is  one  steamship  line  plying  regularly  be- 
tween Maracaibo  and  the  small  lake  and  river  ports,  namely,  La 
Ceiba,  Bobures,  Encontrados  La  Boca,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Four  side- 
wheel  steamers,  all  owned  and  operated  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, are  employed  in  this  traffic,  the  Progrcso,  Nuevo  Fcnki^  Niieva 
Mara,  and  Yia  Mlsar. 

Furthermore,  there  arc  two  steamers,  the  Mansanares  and  the 
Venezuela,  both  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government,  plying 
between  Maracaibo  and  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco,  calling  at 
intermediate  ports.  La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  etc. 

There  are  in  this  consular  district  three  railroads  for  public  traf- 
fic, connecting  lake  or  river  ports  Avith  the  interior,  as  follows: 
Gran  Ferrocarril  de  La  Ceiba,  running  from  the  lake  port  of  La 
Ceiba  to  Motatan,  on  the  way  to  Trujillo,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Trujillo;  Gran  Ferrocarril  de  Santa  Barbara,  from  the  port  of  Santa 
Barbara,  on  the  river  Escalante,  to  El  A^igia,  on  the  road  to  Merida, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Merida ;  and  the  Gran  Ferrocarril  del  Tachira. 
from  tlie  port  of  Encontrados,  on  the  river  Catatumbo,  to  Santa  Felix, 
on  the  road  to  Ciicuta,  Colombia.  Each  one  of  these  lines  is  less 
than  100  miles  in  length,  and  none  has  any  branches. 

The  Gran  Ferrocarril  de  Santa  Barbara  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Venezuelan  Government  and  gives  out  no  published  reports. 
The  other  two  are  owned  and  operated  privately  and  give  out  annual 
reports  regarding  the  traffic,  from  which  it  appears  that  1910  was 
a  good  year,  each  company  paying  7  per  cent  dividends.  There  are 
also  short  lines  of  railroad  owned  and  used  privately  by  the  Vene- 
zuela Co.  and  the  Veneziiela  Petroleum  Co. 
:;s32fr — is     J'in 
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Aside  from  the  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  jind  the  railroads 
mentioned, communication  Avith  the  interior  of  this  district  is  effected 
by  ni^ans^'f  pack  animals. 
Cojiunti'nication  with  the  Exterior. 

Steamers  communicatino-  with  foreign  countries  do  not  touch  at 
any  port  of  this  consular  district  other  than  Maracaibo. 

The  Red  "  D "  Line,  iVmerican,  has  Aveekh'  sailings  from  New 
York  to  Curasao  and  Venezuelan  ports,  calling  at  San  Juan  on  the 
•VAay.  Five  steamers  are  emploj^ed  in  this  traffic,  one  of  which,  the 
3Iimei\  is  a  Norwegian  boat  chartered  by  the  Red  "  D"  Line.  Three 
of  these,  the  Zulia,  Maracaiho^  and  Mimer^  call  regularlj^  at  Mara- 
caibo. A  small  steamer  of  600  tons,  the  Merida,  plies  between  Mara- 
caibo. Curacao,  and  La  Guaira,  receiving  and  discharging  freight  for 
the  other  Red  "  D  "  Line  steamers  at  Curasao. 

Numerous  sailing  vessels  ply  irregularly  between  Maracaibo  and 
Curacao,  but  there  are  no  other  steamers.  The  entrance  to  Lake 
Maracaibo  does  not  admit  vessels  of  more  than  11  feet  draft. 

Communication  with  Europe  is  effected  through  transshipment  to 
vessels  of  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  lines  at  Cura- 
sao, La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  New  York,  or  San  Juan. 

Staple  Products — Manufacturing  Industries. 

The  staple  products  of  this  district  are  coffee,  cacao,  copaiba, 
cogollos,  divi-clivi,  fish  sounds,  hides  and  skins,  lumber,  sugar,  and 
wool.  Generally  speaking,  1916  was  a  good  ^^ear  for  the  industries 
and  therefore  for  the  commerce  of  this  district. 

Manufacturing  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  this  dis- 
trict. Sugar  is  the  only  manufactured  product  that  enters  into  the 
exports  of  the  district.  However,  what  little  manufacturing  is 
been  carried  on  a  ffects  the  import  trade  and  ma}^  therefore  be  referred 
to  in  this  report. 

There  is  one  textile  factory,  a  knit-goods  mill,  near  Maracaibo, 
with  less  than  50  employees.  No  j^arn  is  spun  here,  but  all  the  yarn 
used  in  this  mill  is  at  present  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Indians  of  this  district  w^eave  hammocks  of  A^arious  designs  on  hand 
looms,  using  imported  yarn. 

A  beer  breAvery  at  Maracaibo  provides  the  local  demands  in  this 
district  and  also  isliips  beer  to  other  parts  of  Venezuela  and  to  Cu- 
cuta.  Raw  material  for  the  beer,  including  barley,  hops,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  are  at  present  imported  from  the  United  States.  The 
beer  breAvery  has  also  an  ice  plant,  which  supplies  the  local  market. 

There  are  tAvo  soda-water  factories  at  Maracaibo,  Avhich  supply 
the  local  market  of  this  district.  Raw  materials  for  these  factories, 
including  carbonic  acid  or  its  constituents,  and  croAvns  are  imj^orted 
from  the  United  States.  There  are  also  tAVo  soap  factories  at  IMara- 
caibo,  making  cheaper  grades  of  soaps.  Soda  caustic  and  pitch  for 
these  factories  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Avhereas  coconut 
oil,  used  largely  in  these  f;ictories,  is  produced  locally. 
Small  Factories  Supply  Local  Demands. 

Tavo  saAv  mills  at  ^Slaracaibo  satisfy  the  local  demands  for  lumber 
and  also  export  to  a  liniiU'd  extent  to  Curacao  and  the  Ignited  States. 
In  1916,  $'2r),-2r)r)  Avorth  of  lumber  Avas  exported  to  the  United  States. 
Xl^onniH'tcd  Avitli  (he  lumber  mills  are  also  planing  mills,  Avhere  furni- 
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tiue,  doorb,  iiiuklii)g!?,  etc.,  arc  made.  FuriHture  is  al^o  luadf  in 
small  establishiiipnts  all  over  the  district.  'Jliei-e  is  little  demand  for 
imported  furniture,  apparently  on  account  of  the  custom  duty,  which, 
includino-  the  surtaxes,  is  $10.-28  per  100  pounds  gross  weight  on  fur- 
niture of  connnon  wood,  willoAV,  rush,  or  cane,  and  $17. 1:5  per  100 
pounds  gross  weight  on  furniture  of  connnon  wood  gilded  and  of 
"line  wood  and  on  upholstered  furniture.  Small  shops  for  making- 
carriages  and  Avagons  are  found  all  over  the  district.  Wagon  and 
carriage  parts  are  imported  hy  ;-:overal  hardware  and  machinery 
importers. 

Two  tanneries  at  Maracaibo  supply  liie  local  marlvct  with  the 
coarser  grades  of  leather  from  hides  and  skins  produced  locally. 
Finer  grades  of  leather  for  shoo  uppers  are  imported  from  th(> 
United  States. 

Almost  all  shoes  required  in  this  district  are  produced  locally  iii 
small  establishments.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  protected  in 
Venezuela  bj'  a  custom  duty  of  $'274.10,  including  surtjixes.  per  lOd 
pounds  gross  weight. 

Practically  all  straw  liats,  which  are  worn  here  all  the  year,  arc 
produced  locally.  The  limited  quantity  of  felt  hats,  of  all  styles, 
required  here  are  imported  mainly  from  the  TTnited  States. 

Clay  bricks  and  tiles,  which  are  used  here  in  great  quantities  be- 
cause the  great  majority  of  the  buildings  in  the  district  have  tiled 
roofs  and  floors,  are  produced  locally  in  small  establishments. 

Manufactiire  of  Sugar. 

The  cane-sugar  industry  in  a  certain  form  has  existed  for  a  long- 
time around  Lake  Maracaibo.  There  were  established  :v  large  num- 
ber of  small  mills  making  a  brov>m  sugar,  called  here  papelon  or 
panela,  put  up  in  blocks,  like  maple  sugar  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  polarizing  from  70'  to  75\  This  sugar  was  made  only 
for  the  local  market  and  Curacao,  practically  none  being  exported  to 
other  foreign  countries  until  lOlO,  Avheu,  owing  to  the  high  price 
and  scarcity  of  sugar,  $15,435  worth  of  papelon  was  shipped  to  Eng- 
land and  $732  worth  to  the  United  States.  The  total  amount  of 
papelon  exported  from  -Maracaibo  in  1910  was  3,325,783  pounds, 
valued  at  $71,453,  aa'ainst  2,912.780  pounds,  valued  at  >t<49.735,  in 
1915. 

It  appears  that  one  of  these  small  inills  made  white  sugar  but 
only  for  the  local  market  (factory  of  Buscan  and  Matos).  The 
manufacture  of  sugar  for  export  to  the  United  States  had  its  incep- 
tion in  the  lowering  of  the  American  duties  under  the  tariff  act 
of  1913,  )jut  factories  were  ]iot  completed  for  operation  until  the 
autumn  of  1915,  when  the  grinding  season  began.  During  the  last 
months  of  1915,  $57,80-1  worth  of  sugar  was  invoiced  for  export  to 
the  United  States.  Three  factories  making  centrifugal  sugar  were 
erected  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  at  Bobures 
and  La  Ceiba ;  only  one  of  these  is  being  operated  at  the  present 
writing,  although  the  other  two  will  most  likely  be  reorganized. 

It  is  reported  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cane  per  acre  is  pro- 
duced here  than  in  Cuba  or  other  cane-sugar  countries,  but  that  the 
sugar  content  of  the  cane  is  much  less,  the  extraction  being  only  0  to 
7  per  cent  of  the  Aveight  of  the  cane  here,  against  10  to  14  per  cent  in 
Cu1)a.  Hawaii,  and  elsewhere.    Another  drawback  to  the  siiirar  indus- 
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try  on  Lake  Maracaibo  is  the  climate,  which,  it  is  said,  tends  to  dis- 
courage even  native  labor. 

The  .sugar  from  these  factories,  exported  to  the  United  States, 
generally  polarizes  around  97°  and  is  intended  for  the  refineries.  In 
iOlG,  $578,201  worth  was  exported  to  the  United  States  against 
$57,804  worth  in  1915.  The  exports  for  1917  promise  to  be  double 
those  of  1910. 

Agriculture — Decreased  Production  of  Coffee. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  this  district  are  such  that  no  doubt  even- 
tually it  will  become  practically  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of 
food  products.  At  present,  Jiov/ever,  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour, 
rice,  and  preserved  meats  and  vegetables  are  imported,  mainly  from 
the  United  States. 

Coffee,  the  great  staple  product  of  this  consular  district,  is  grown 
on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  States  of  Merida,  Trujilio,  and  Tachira, 
and  of  the  Department  of  Santander,  Colombia.  In  1910  the  crop 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1915  but  may  be  considered  fair. 

Formerly  coffee  made  up  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  of  Maracaibo,  but  since  1910  sugar  and  other  products 
are  making  up  a  larger  percentage  of  the  exports  than  formerly,  so 
that  coft'ee  made  up  only  74  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  The  coffee 
production  and  trade  is  financed  largely  by  a  few  commercial  houses 
of  Maracaibo,  v.diich  advance  money  on  the  crop  and  on  coffee  stored 
with  them,  and  purchase  the  same  for  export.  As  coffee  makes  up 
such  a  large  share  of  the  export  business  of  the  district,  the  condition 
and  price  of  the  crop  is  reflected  very  materially  in  the  general  busi- 
ness conditions  of  the  district. 


pounds,  against  005,554  bags,  weighing  70,093,050  pounds 

1915.  Coffee  exported  from  Maracaibo  amounted  to  482.124:1:  bags  in 

1916,  against  550,102  bags  in  1915.  Coffee  received  from  Ciicuta 
comes  in  130-pound  bags,  from  Tachira  in  125-pound  bags,  and  from 
the  States  of  Trujilio  and  Merida  in  100-pound  bags;  v/hereas  bags 
of  coffee  exported  means  130-pound  bags.  This  explains  the  apparent 
discrepancy  in  the  figures  of  coffee  received  and  coffee  exported. 
Coffee  exported  in  1915  and  1910  went  to  the  following  countries: 


Countries. 


Curacao 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands. 


1915 

1910 

Bags. 

Bags. 

429 

13,380 

11,709 

5, 224 

3, 500 

12,031 

28, 185 

19,303 

78,329 

40,252  1 

Countries. 


Spain 

United  Kingdom , 
United  States  . . . . 


Total 


1915 


Bags. 

1,420 

200 

434,390 


555, 102 


Bags. 
5,441 


388, 010 


482, 244 


Cacao — Rice — Cogollos. 

Cacao  is  raised  on  mountain  slopes,  at  a  somewhat  lower  altitude 
than  coffee,  in  all  parts  of  this  consular  district.  The  industry  is 
not  as  important  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Venezuela,  but  it  is  grow- 
ing. There  are  no  statistics  of  production,  but  as  practically  the 
entire  crop  is  exported,  the  export  figures  afford  a  correct  index  of 
production.  According  to  the  official  trade  statistics,  there  Avere  ex- 
ported 833,330  pounds,  valued  at  $120,344,  in  1916,  agains.  640,926 
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pounds,  valued  at  5^77,740.  in  1015.  Over  1».j  per  cent  of  the  eacao  ex- 
ported Avent  to  the  United  States.  Only  cacao  l)eans  are  exported, 
which  are  shipped  in  bags  of  about  110  i)Ounds. 

Rice  and  Indian  corn  are  grown  in  the  low  lands  around  Lake 
Maracaibo  and  along  the  rivers,  particularly  on  the  south  side  of 
the  lake.  Rice  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  (juantities  for  the  local 
market,  2,Go3,285  pounds,  valued  at  $111,720,  having  been  imported 
into  Maracaibo  in  1910,  against  1,980,117  pounds,  valued  at  $82,104, 
in  1915.  Practically  all  of  this  came  from  the  United  States,  In- 
dian corn,  the  principal  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  has  been  grown 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  local  market,  but  there  was  no  exporta- 
tion until  August,  1917. 

Cogollo  is  a  fiber  used  in  making  hats  very  similar  to  Panama 
hats.  The  State  of  Zulia  is  the  center  of  the  cogollo  industrjr  of  this 
district.  Practically  all  of  the  cogoUos  exported  from  here  go  to 
Curacao  for  the  hat  manufacturers  there.  In  1910,  319,344  pounds, 
valued  at  $15,481,  were  exported  from  Maracaibo,  against  500,524 
pounds,  valued  at  $27,920,  in  1915.  This  decrease  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  quarantine  against  cogollos  at  Curacao  and  requirement 
to  fumigate  same.  The  exports  are  much  larger  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

Copaiba  and  Other  Products. 

Copaiba,  the  sap  of  a  tree  that  grows  wild  in  this  district,  is  used 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  tapping  season  lasts  from  October  to 
June.  In  1910  there  were  exported  from  Maracaibo  140,305  pounds, 
valued  at  $35,918,  against  103,530  pounds,  valued  at  $22,510,  in  1915. 
The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  09,478  pounds, 
valued  at  $30,003,  in  1910,  against  101,014  pounds,  valued  at  $22,325^ 
in  1915,  the  value  having  increased  more  than  50  per  cent.  Copaiba 
is  put  up  in  cases  weighing  about  55  pounds. 

Cotton  is  raised  near  Maracaibo  in  limited  quantities,  but  there  is 
prospect  for  the  extension  of  the  industry  here.  There  are  three 
cotton  gins  in  or  near  Maracaibo,  which  ginned  in  1910  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  pounds,  or  about  3,000  American  bales. 

The  divi-divi  of  commerce  is  the  dried  fruit  of  the  divi-divi  trei.'. 
which  grows  w  ild  all  over  this  district.  It  is  used  for  tanning  pur- 
poses and  is  put  up  for  export  in  bags  holding  from  100  to  110 
pounds.  On  account  of  its  Jbulk  in  comparison  with  the  value,  the 
high  freight  rates  caused  by  the  war  have  affected  the  industry  ad-' 
versely.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  build  a  factory  at  La 
Guaira  to  extract  the  tannin  for  export. 

The  divi-divi  crop  of  1910  was  good  in  this  district,  the  exports 
having  been  9,050,828  pounds,  valued  at  $84,307,  against  7,132,072 
pounds,  valued  at  $55,734.  in  1915.  The  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  0,179,582  pounds,  valued  at  5^159,959,  in 
1910,  against  3,059,181  pounds,  valued  at  $09,049,  in  1915.  The 
size  of  the  crop  varies  very  much  with  the  season.  In  1917  the  croji 
was  very  poor,  but  prospects  for  1918  are  very  good. 

All  sorts  of  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  limes,  bananas,  plan- 
tains, mangoes,  papaw,  etc.,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  arc  grown 
here  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  local  market,  where  they  are  very 
cheap,  but  none  are  being  exported  from  this  disti'ict. 
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Trade  in  Hides  and  Skins. 

Cattle  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers  around  Lake  Maracaibo; 
but  apparently  not  in  sufficient  ninnber  to  justif}^  the  erection  of  a 
slaughterhouse  and  refrigerator  plant  for  the  export  market  at 
Maracaibo,  as  there  is  at  Puerto  Cabello.  There  are  no  exports  of 
live  cattle  or  beef  from  this  district,  but  cattle  hides  and  goatskins 
form  the  most  important  article  of  export  of  the  district,  next 
to  coffee  and  sugar.  According  to  the  official  statistics  of  Venezuela, 
the  exports  were  as  follows,  for  1916  and  1915,  respectively :  Hides, 
1.302,301  pounds,  valued  at  $33G,75G,  and  1,144,5-17  pounds,  valued 
at  $240,746;  and  goatskins,  290,737  pounds,  valued  at  $42,952,  and 
248,978  pounds,  valued  at  $34,737.  The  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  Avere  as  follows:  Hides  1,491,505  pounds,  valued  at 
$521,830,  in  1916,  against  1.156,696  pounds,  valued  at  $337,802,  in 
1915 ;  goatskins,  296.865  pounds  in  1916,  valued  at  $122,838,  against 
252,219  pounds  in  1915,  valued  at  $65,503. 

The  amount  of  calfskins  exported  is  negligible.  Deerskins  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  which  takes  practically  the  entire  ex- 
ports of  that  article  from  this  port,  amounted  to  $4,310  in  1916, 
against  $4,133  in  1915. 

Sheep  are  raised  to  a  very  limited  extent  on  the  mountain  slopes 
of  this  district.  Practically  all  wool  exported  goes  to  the  United 
States,  being  valued  at  $3,548  in  1916,  and  $3,236  in  1915. 

Trade  Methods  of  Commercial  Houses  of  Maracaibo. 

As  stated  above,  the  foreign  trade  of  this  consular  district  is  con- 
trolled almost  entirely  by  merchants  of  Maracaibo.  Moreover,  this 
trade  centers  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  large  commercial  houses  doing  a  general  export  and  import  busi- 
ness. Somewhat  over  one-half  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
Maracaibo  has  been  controlled  by  seven  or  eight  large  German  and 
neutral  houses  on  the  British  and  French  blacklists. 

The  large  commercial  houses  of  this  city  advance  money  on  crops 
and  on  agricultural  products  stored  w4th  them  and  purchases  the 
same  for  export  or  sell  the  same  abroad  on  commission.  In  regard 
to  imports,  very  little  business  appears  to  be  done  on  a  commission 
basis,  but  the  large  houses  prefer  to  buy  outright  and  sell  to  the 
retailers  of  Maracaibo  and  the  interior  on  their  own  terms,  which 
usually  means  a  liberal  credit  allowance. 

To  American  exporting  houses  desiring  to  deal  directly  with  the 
interior  of  this  district  and  with  Ciicuta,  it  is  to  be  recommended  that 
each  establish  its  own  branch  office  at  Maracaibo  or  maintain  here  an 
agent  of  approved  experience  in  the  line  of  trade  offered. 
Exports  by  Countries. 

The  extent  of  the  exportation  of  different  articles  has  already  been 
explained  in  conuection  with  the  industries  of  the  district.  The  total 
exports  of  the  district,  according  to  the  official  Venezuelan  statistics, 
were  valued  at  $6,918,859  in  1916,  against  $6,865,749  in  1915.  Mara- 
caibo has  a  larger  export  trade  than  any  other  port  of  Venezuela, 
but  in  exports  and  imports  combined  Maracaibo  ranks  second 
among  the  ports  of  Venezuela,  La  Guaira  ranking  first  and  Puerto 
Cabello  third.  The  total  exports  of  Maracaibo  during  the  period 
from  1913  to  1916,  inclusive,  were  distributed  as  follows: 
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Countries. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Colombia 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 

^V>st  Indies 

Another 


Total 8,984,456       6,858,477 


1913 


$3, 

6, 

39, 

C61, 

2,891, 

149, 

31, 

8. 

53, 

4,968, 

153, 

17, 


1914 


$10,425 

7,933 

CS,445 

54,433 

709.217 

176;  223  ! 

55,301  i 

18,327 

65,322 

,497,581 

187,654 

7,613 


J38, SSO 
35, 142 


562,331 


294,207 
249. 053 
33;  361 
24,367 
,119,640 
939,685 
131,411 


6, 865, 749 


233,075 

4, 555 

1.58, 3M 

34,  .508 

.5, 11.5, 5-12 

1,310,462 


6,918,859 


The  export  trade  with  Germany,  which  was  very  considerable  be- 
fore the  war,  and  that  with  Austria,  Kelaiuni,  and  France  have  dis- 
appeared entirely  since  the  war  began.  According  to  these  hgures  the 
percentage  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  55  per  cent 
in  1913,  80  per  cent  in  1011:,  74  per  cent  in  1915,  and 
74  per  cent  in  1910.  The  exports  to  the  We.st  Indies,  al- 
most all  of  which  went  to  Curacao,  increased  from  >i^lS7.t354 
in  1914  to  $939,085  in  1915,'  and  $1^310,402  in  1910.  Part  of  the 
exports  went  to  France,  Holland,  and  other  countries  of  Fliirope,  but 
considerabl}'  over  one-lialf  tiltiiiiatcly  went  to  the  United  States, 
these  figures  representing  merchandise  transshipped  by  the  Ked  "•  I)  '' 
steamers  at  Curacao.  Adding  this  to  the  share  of  exports  allotted 
to  the  United  States  in  the  table,  it  appears  that  the  United  States 
has  actually  been  receiving  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  exports  of 
Maracaibo  since  1914,  while  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  togetlier 
have  been  receiving  less  than  half  their  prewar  percentage. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  I'liited  Slates  from  this  ])ori  in  rJ15 
and  1910.  according  td  tlie  invoices  certified  ni  this  (unsuhite.  were 
as  follow>: 


Articles. 


Bones 

Cacao 

Coffee.... 
Copaiba. . 
Divi-divi 
Fish. 


Fish  sounds. 
Hides 


Skins: 

float  

Deer 

Calf 

Jaguar . . . 

Sugar 

Wood: 

Box 

Fustic. . . 

<lateado.. 

Mora 

Zapatera . 

Other.... 

Wool 

All  other 


Pounds. 


246,943 

641,825 

;,  627, 974 

'I0a,014 

,059,181 

24, 698 

90, 214 

,150,698 

252,219 

21.372 

60S 


Value. 


$2,472 

11.5,900 

,086,074 

22,325 

09, 049 

1,262 

22,843 

337,802 

65, 503 

4.1.33 

159 


1,955,784 


.502,565 
.304,000 
318,000 

66,580 

.333, 797 

7,0ft5 

25,704 


57,  N04 

9,531 
3, 459 
3. 122 
480 
I0,94S 
21 
3, 230 
3,249 


rounds 


178,292 

780, 767 

49,820,361 

69, 478 

6,179,582 

20,709 

130, 709 

1,491,505 

£96, 865 

16.030 

i;006 

34 

14, 997,  .501 

214,  .598 


Total ' '    6,810,372 


Value. 


$1,542 

155, 134 

.775,698 

.3o;  66;j 

159,959 

1,576 

31,725 

521, 8;w 

122,8;« 

4.310 

497 

2f) 

57s,26l 

1 .  574 


69, 000 

787 

20,000 

226 

261,610 

2,740 

I,200,:i52 

13,317 

18.461 

3,548 

8,780 

7,415,040 
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The  values  per  unit  uccording  to  the  declared  export  returns  of 
this  consulate  are  generally  greater  than  the  values  per  unit  calcu- 
lated from  the  Venezuelan  official  export  statistics,  there  being  an 
average  difference  of  about  25  per  cent.  Hence,  "u-hile  the  exports 
to  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Venezuelan  figures,  amounted 
in  1916  to  only  $5,115,542,  to  which  should  be  added  part  of  the 
exports  assigned  to  Curasao,  as  above  stated,  the  declared  exports 
as  compiled  from  the  consular  invoices  amounted  to  $7,415,040  in 
the  same  year. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in  191G  show  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $595,000,  or  8  per  cent,  over  those  of  1915.  Sugar 
alone  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  $500,000,  while  hides  and  skins, 
divi-divi,  cacao,  and  a  number  of  articles  of  less  importance,  all 
show  a  heavy  percentage  of  increase.  Coffee  is  the  only  important 
article  of  export  that  shows  a  decrease,  declining  by  $310,000  or  5 
per  cent. 
Imports  by  Countries  of  Origin. 

The  imports  of  Maracaibo  during  the  period  from  1913  to  1916,  in- 
clusive, by  countries  were  as  follows : 


Coimtries. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

$2,032 
100,053 

SI, 436 

54, 8;'9 

Cuba             .      .           

S61,657 

9,527 

77,744 
781, 798 
117, 709 
82,959 
110, 864 
782,511 
1,548,270 
9,117 

62,189 
486,641 
127,369 
111.117 
91 ;  303 
490, 339 
1,784,862 
8,983 

§57,979 

97,461 

Italv        

107,097 
255, 567 
152,850 
425, 475 
1,945,057 
7,595 

SS, 565 

94,059 

3-10, 020 

Uiiitcd  Kingdom         

685, 170 

United  States     

3,511,659 

All  other  

386 

Total       

3,613,057 

3,219,048 

2,951,620 

4,888,504 

The  imports  from  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Germany  have  stopped 
entirely  since  the  European  waj"  began.  The  imports  from  Cuba  in 
1916  consisted  entirely  of  second-hand  cane-sugar  machinery,  and 
those  from  Denmark  consisted  mainly  of  tinned  butter.  One-half 
of  the  imports  from  France  in  1916  consisted  of  liquors  and  one- 
fourth  of  drugs  and  medicines.  The  rest  consisted  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles,  the  most  important  of  which  were  musical  instruments 
and  olive  oil.  The  most  important  imports  from  Italy  in  the  same 
year  consisted  of  cotton  gQods,  including  thread,  about  37  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  from  that  country;  olive  oil.  16  per  cent;  hats, 
finished  and  unfinished,  11  per  cent;  and  wines,  8  per  cent.  The 
principal  articles  imported  from  the  Netherlands  were  cement,  27 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  that  country;  cotton  goods,  16 
per  cent;  iron,  14  per  cent;  gasoline  and  benzine,  10  per  cent;  ma- 
chinery, 6  per  cent;  and  used  bags,  6  per  cent. 

Spain  is  the  only  European  country  that  increased  its  exports  to 
this  district  on  account  of  the  war.  The  imports  from  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom  actually  declined,  although  the  trade  with  the 
latter  recovered  somewhat  in  1916.  The  heavy  increase  of  the  im- 
ports from  the  Netherlands  in  1915  was  due  almost  entirely  to  a 
special  order  for  cane-sugar  machinery,  valued  at  more  than  $100,- 
000.  The  United  States  took  the  bulk  of  the  trade  lost  to  countries 
of  Europe  since  the  war  began. 
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Imports  from  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Spain. 

In  191G,  72  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  or  ^larncaiho  came  fj-oni 
the  United  States,  14  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  T  i)er  cent 
from  Spain,  and  7  per  cent  from  all  other  countriescombined.  The 
imports  at  Maracaibo  in  1914  and  1915  from  the  tliroe  countries 
named  and  the  total  from  all  conntries  Avere  as  followr- : 


Articles. 


FOODSTirFFS    AND 
DRINKS. 


Barley  malt 

Butter 

Canned  goods 

Crackers,  soda 

Flour,  wheat 

Grits  and  sago 

Liquors 

Olive  oil 

Prepared  foods 

Rice 

Sardines 

Spices 

Sugar,  candies,  and 
jams 

Waste  of  animals,  pre- 
pared   

Wines 


TEXTILES. 


Bags _ . . 

Cordage 

Cotton  goods: 

Bleached 

Unbleached  (in- 
cluding sail- 
cloth)  

Hats 

Hat  materials 

Thread 

Wearing  apparel,  etc . . 
Bedding  and  cotton 
manufactuiTS  n.  c.  s. . 
Woolen  manufactures . 
Manufactures  of  fibers 
n.e.s 


CHEMICALS,    OILS, 
PAINTS,  ETC. 


Calcium  carbide 

Cement,  Portlmid 

Cinchona  Ijarlc,  alka- 
loids, etc 

Disinfectants 

Explosives 

Gasoline  and  kerosene. 

Lubricants. .  .■ 

Medicinal  preparations 

Paints,  pigments,  etc . . 

Perfume,  cosmetics, 
etc 

Rosin 

Soda 

Stearin- 

Acids,  nitrates,  etc 


METALS     AND     MANU- 
FACTURES. 

Agricultural      imple- 
ments  

Ammunition 

Automobiles 

Copper  manufactures. . 

Cars,  carriages,  etc 

Cutlery 


From  United  States. 


S7, 810 

12, 023 

16, 307 

19, 150 

168, 070 

4,252 

19, 399 

260 

1,900 

79,974 

66 

14",  290 

15, 126 


GoO 


•1, 833 
17, 303 

269,472 


631 
336 

737 

824 

2,749 

835 
1,231 

711 


15,980 
8,924 

4,829 

4,223 

974 

28, 734 

8,933 

107, 116 

17,687 

3,489 
9,653 
7,796 
45,940 
6,168 


25,622 
24,576 
20,966 
9,361 

2,568 
5, 785 


1916 


S16, 

7, 

15, 

26, 

193, 

5, 

24, 

3, 


9,048 
5,351 


9,209 

28, 853 


500, 221 


101, 8-17 

878 

1,131 

22,041 

20,157 

15,547 
10, 8-13 

15,831 


21,992 
17,075 

19, 505 
9,108 
6,116 

29,015 

11,233 
1S4, 106 

27,976 

14,296 
14,050 
15,500 
59, 185 
21, 852 


21,248 
28,904 
46,943 
12,938 
13,692 
14,903 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


1915 


S141 


7,903 


1,388 


1,440 


S04 

2S0, 365 


17,374 
14 

8,200 
16, 905 

3,636 

38 
4,903 

809 


2,665 


13, 736 
1,452 


2,136 


782 
'2i9' 


10,300 


1,288 


1916 


.S455 
59 


5,000 


805 
507 
84 
16S 

1,176 


2,779 


S76 
407,  Oil 

1,767 


From  Spain.        From  all  countries. 


S901 


418 

0, 370 

1,820 

2,182 

22, C43 

81 

537 


SI, 


28,232       34,7SJ 


4, 172       15,  ::;13 
26,771       97,332 


7,803 
44, 410 
29, 097       33, 60S 


15,084 
25, 995 


21,429 


2,048 
3,701 


380 
3, 981 


232 

1,186 

71,073 

6,022 
0,459 

2, 590 


16, 064 
4,043 

5,472 


1,087 
'i,'657 


15, 370 


2,140 
3,835 


2.625 
9 


3, 955 
19 


430 


1915 


$12, 580 
13,5i23 
19, 644 
19, 150 

168, 070 
4,347 
46,365 
20,f00 
5.146 
82,iC4 
22, 276 
14,-170 

17,2.51 


44,150 


191G 


116,597 

17,684 

23. 700 

.  26,492 

193,167 
10,060 
79, 054 
44. 082 
11,899 

111.726 
40, 705 
13,368 

18, 819 

10, 544 
53,076 


5,412  I    IS,  385 
35,790    57,946 

041,  ;SS  i  1,130,603 


19,013 
13,1.50 
14,085 
22,105 
48,S4o 


11,873 


15, 980 
17, 285 


5, 487 
8,989 


28, 812 
11,1.59 
160,i:S4 
19,  .577 

7,416 
9.655 
s;583 
60,895 
6,600 


35,922 
24.576 
20, 966 
11,531 
2,964 
7,344 


103, 817 
11,238 
10,145 
68,  S91 

122,684 

30, 753 
43,488 

40, 004 


21,692 
42i  ;69 

22, 708 
12,809 
33, 192 
39, 682 
11,233 
234,830 
32, 235 

20, 868 
14,050 
16,647 
.59, 183 
23,979 


36,618 
28,904 
J6,943 
15, 077 
14,317 
19,839 
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Articles. 


METALS    AND     MANU- 
FACTURES—COB  Id. 

Elcclrical  goods 

Iron  and  steel  bars, 
sheets,  etc 

Fron  and  steel  house- 
hold articles 

Iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures n.  c.  s 

Iron  and  steel,  struc- 
tural  

Machinery 

Motors  and  accessories. 

Nails 

Railroad  materials 

Scales 

Tin 

Tools 

Tubing 

Wire: 

Barbed 

Plain,and  nettings 

MISCELL.VNEOUS  ARTI- 
CLE.S. 

.Vdvertising  and  alma- 
nacs  

lielting  for  transmis- 
sion of  power 

Books 

Bottles 

iJuttons 

(ilass  and  manufac- 
tures  

Leather:  Tanned  skins 

Musical  instruments. . . 

Paper: 

News  print 

Other 

IJiibber  manufactures: 

Tires 

Other 

Toilet  articles 

Wood  and  manufac- 
tures   

ilold  coin 

Another 

Total 


From  United  States. 


1915 


SIO,  739 
35,961 
C,209 
36, 106 

2,300 

283, 198 

13,000 

7,600 
08,919 

5,400 

2,821 
11,000 
52, 134 

49,500 
34, 928 


1,270 

4,107 

2,018 

9,000 

363 

8,40-1 
17,848 
4,169 

4,717 
19,317 

5,600 
3, 152 
7,651 

10, 620 
90,033 
114,803 


1,945,057 


1910 


?26, 
49, 


41,945 
61,336 


34, 
330, 
35, 
18, 
94, 
10, 
12, 
10, 


9,184 


11. 

6, 

29, 

4, 

49, 

S, 

4, 
12, 

4, 
9, 

'■>; 

1", 
378, 
159, 


3,511,659 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


1913 


1916 


$20 

2,330 

3,617 

19 
3,830 


•16 
1,700 
3,122 


290 
444 


143 
134 


754 


1,200 
8,263 


41 


19,042 


425, 475 


$4,358 
6,908 


2,550 

262 

1,908 


169 
1,348 
1,645 

232 


87 


386 
480 


1,350 

112 

"'"42i 


481 


1,700 
13,941 


132 


27,481 


685, 170 


From  Spain. 


1915 


$483 


386 


5,790 


285 


867 
48 
706 

325 
282 


10 

,841 


124 
223 


19 


5,699 


1916 


$137 
40 


33 


813 

561 

2,427 

2.073 
328 


4,084 


19 
2,129 


14, 192 


152,850     340,020 


From  all  countries. 


1915 


$11,225 

35,981 

13,552 

41,113 

2,319 
426,568 
10, 700 
10,300 
68,919 
5,400 
3,297 
13,000 
55, 256 

49,  .500 
34.938 


1,795 

4,397 
3,448 
9,100 
2,  ,535 

8,547 
18,877 
4, 562 

4,727 
30, 591 

5,600 
5,870 
20,039 

12,290 
90,033 
181,600 


1916 


2,951,620 


$26,433 
49,261 

58,215 

69,087 

34,927 
389,852 
36,970 
20, 157 
94,186 
11,099 
13,885 
15,273 
98,950 

47,227 
25.448 


9,598 

11,589 
8,678 

30,049 
9,865 

13,985 

49,477 
9,043 

4,343 
50,402 

4,602 
11,337 
28,096 

28, 727 
379, 785 
187,262 

4,  SS8, 504 


Imports  by  Parcel  Post — Transit  Trade. 

The  above  statistics  of  imports  do  not  include  $97,284  of  merchan- 
dise imported  bv  parcel  post  in  191G.  Of  this  $50,320  worth  came 
from  the  United  States,  $17,90(3  from  Italy,  $17,002  from  France, 
and  the  rest,  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total,  from  Spain,  England, 
and  Switzerland. 

Furthermore,  the  above  statistics  do  not  include  the  imports  of 
Ciicuta,  Colombia,  from  foreign  countries,  which  imports  pass 
through  the  port  of  Maracaibo.  These  imports,  according  to  the 
Venezuelan  official  statistics,  amounted  to  $611,111  in  1916,  against 
$383,323  in  1915.  Of  this  $491,756  Avorth  came  from  the  United 
States  in  1916,  against  $271,817  in  1915,  or  nearly  77  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1916,  against  nearly  71  per  cent  the  year  before.  England's 
.share  of  this  transit  trade  was  $56,149  in  1916,  against  $37,707  in 
1915;  Italy's.  $40,708,  against  $33,608;  Spain's,  $27,878,  against 
$3,837;  Holland's,  $10,841,  against  $27,750  the  year  before.     Tlie 
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character  of  the  merchandise  represented  in  this  trade  is  about  the 
Same  as  that  imported  at  Maracaibo  for  consumption  in  Venezuela. 

The  exports  of  Cucuta  via  Maracaibo  amounted  to  $1,()09,G25  in 
1916,  of  which  $1,559,381  worth,  or  97  per  cent,  was  coffee.  Coffee 
exported  from  Ciicutii  amounted  to  158,()19  bags,  weighing  20.102,842 
pounds.  Hides  made  up  ahnost  all  of  the  rest  of  these  exports,  the 
amount  being  188,129  pounds,  valued  at  $19,879.  These  exports 
appear  to  be  included  in  those  of  this  consular  district,  referred  to 
above. 

Besides,  there  were  exported  from  Ciicuta,  via  Tachira,  in  this 
consular  district,  $54,272  worth  of  products,  consisting  mainl}^  of 
gunny  bags,  manufactured  tobacco,  hides,  and  corn  meal.  The 
products  appear  to  be  largely  for  consumption  in  this  district  and 
not  for  reexport. 

Coast  Trade  of  Maracaibo. 

In  coast  trade,  Maracaibo  ranks  first  among  all  ports  of  Venezuela. 
The  total  coast  trade  of  this  port,  incoming  and  outgoing  together, 
in  1916  amounted  to  $14,228,531,  while  that  of  La  Guaira  was  valued 
at  $8,999,902.  The  incoming  coast  traffic  at  Maracaibo  was  valued 
at  $8,730,715.  against  $2,852,429  at  La  Guaira;  the  outgoing, 
$5,497,816,  against  $6,147,473  at  La  Guaira.  In  1915  the  incoming- 
coast  traffic  at  Maracaibo  amounted  to  $8,080,213  and  the  outgoinp' 
to  $4,264,539,  a  total  of  $12,344,752. 

The  comparatively  large  coast  traffic  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
almost  all  products  for  export  from  the  interior  of  this  district  and 
merchandise  from  abroad  for  distribution  in  the  interior  of  this 
district  are  carried  between  Maracaibo  and  other  ports  on  Lake 
Maracaibo  on  lake  vessels.  This  traffic  is  classed  as  coast  traffic.  In 
1916  coffee  alone,  whicli  is  largely  exported  to  foreign  countries,  made 
up  $5,701,816  of  the  incoming  coast  traffic  of  Maracaibo.  Another 
large  item  in  the  incoming  coast  traffic  of  this  port  is  foreign  mer- 
chandise, not  minutely  specified  in  the  official  statistics,  Avhich  is 
entered  at  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabe'llo,  where  the  duty  is  paid, 
and  then  shipped  by  coast  vessels  to  Maracaibo.  This  item  amount- 
ed to  approximately  $800,000  in  1916  and  should  be  added  to  the 
imports  of  this  district,  given  above,  in  order  to  make  up  the  total 
amount  of  merchandise  received  at  this  port  from  foreign  countries 
directly  and  indirectly. 

In  1916  the  outgoing  coast  trade  of  Maracaibo  amounted  to 
$5,497,816,  approximately  two-thirds  of  which  represented  foreign 
merchandise  for  the  interior  of  this  district.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  this  outgoing  coast  traffic  is  intended  for  export  to  foreign 
countries,  being  sent  from  here  to  La  Guaira  or  Puerto  Cabello. 
Commission,  Discounts,  and  Credit. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  merchandise  imported  at 
Maracaibo  from  the  United  States  is  purchased  through  large  com- 
mission houses  in  New  York,  which  purchase  from  the  manufacturers 
and  producers  and  charge  a  commission,  varying  from  2.V  to  5  per 
cent,  to  the  importers  here.  There  appears  to  be  comparatively  little 
direct  dealing  between  Maracaibo  importers  and  American  manu- 
facturers. Connections  between  merchants  of  this  port  and  New 
York  are  generally  fixed  and  of  long  standing,  and  it  is  not  possible 
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for  American  exi)<)rk>rs,  lmkllo^vn  or  iio\y  in  this  nnirket,  l<>  form  de- 
.sirable  connections  here  without  special  efforts.  Correspondence 
alone  Avill  hardly  ever  bring  results.  It  is  said  that  American  manu- 
facturers can  hardly  e\er  sell  here  direct,  unless  they  send  traveling 
salesmen. 

Tlie  terms  allowed  by  American  manufacturers  and  those  of  com- 
mission houses  appear  to  vary  considerably.  Manufacturers  gener- 
ally allow  a  cash  discount  of  '2  per  cent  and  not  infrequently  allow 
credit  up  to  four  months  without  interest.  Commission  houses,  ac- 
cording to  their  latest  schedules,  charge  5  per  cent  commission  where 
90  days'  ci'edit  is  allowed,  4  per  cent  commission  on  invoices  payable 
in  00  da3's,  o  per  cent  coinmission  on  invoices  payable  in  30  days',  and 
only  2i  pel-  ami  commission  cm  cash  transactions.  Beside"s,  they 
charge  interest  at  0  pei-  cen.t  per  annum  from  date  of  invoice  on  all 
credit  t ransac«l ions. 

The  usual  argument  in  favor  of  credit  instead  of  cash  with  the 
order  with  allowance  of  the  usual  discount  is  that  the  rate  of  interest 
is  much  lower  in  Ncav  York  than  here,  and  that  a  discount,  based 
upon  the  rate  of  interest  in  New  York,  would  be  of  less  advantage  to 
the  importer  here  than  credit.  However,  the  liberal  discounts,  in  the 
form  of  lower  commission  rates,  allowed  by  Xew  York  commission 
houses  amount  to  as  much  as  the  rate  of  interest  here,  not  consid- 
ering that  in  addition  to  higher  rates  of  commission  these  Xew  York 
houses  charge  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
credit  transactions.  The  real  reason  why  importers  here  ask  for 
credit  on  their  jnirchases  appears  to  be  that  they  have  to  sell  the 
merchandise  again  before  they  can  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
themselves,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  capital  to  be  had  here  to  finance 
the  whole  trade  of  the  di.^trict.  The  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  opened  here  recently,  and  a  branch  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  to  be  opened  here  in  the  near  future,  are  of  course 
expected  to  relieve  this  situation  to  a  large  extent. 
Banking  and  Exchange. 

There  are  four  banks  in  Maracaibo,  namely,  the  Koyal  Bank  of 
Canada,  Banco  de  Venezuela,  Banco  de  Maraca-ibo,"  and  Banco 
Cqmercial.  The  first  two  arc  branch  banks,  the  other  two  have 
their  respective  head  offices  in  this  city  and  have  authorized  capital 
stocks  of  $241,250  and  $77,200,  respectively.  These  banks,  with  the 
exception_  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  are  authorized  to  issue 
notes,  which  cii'culate  fi-eely  in  this  district  but  are  not  legal  tender. 

As  an  example  of  the  character  of  the  business  of  these'banks,  the 
annual  balance  sheet  of  the  Banco  de  Maracaibo  for  June  30,  1917, 
is  instructive.  The  total  balance  sheet  of  the  bank  amounted  to 
$721,009.  On  the  del)it  side  there  appears  $361,805  as  notes  issued, 
of  which  $49,327  were  held  in  the  bank.  Deposits,  all  of  Avhich  were 
payable  at  sight,  amounted  to  only  $86,078.  On  the  credit  side  there 
a])peai-s  cash,  $209,538,  oi-  considerably  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  de])osits  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  notes  issued. 
Cash  on  hand  consi.sfed  of  $110,  232  in  gold,  $49,979  in  silver,  and 
S49.327  in  notes  of  ihe  hank's  own  issue'.  Gold  on  hand  amounted 
to  about  35  ])vv  ceiii  of  the  amount  of  notes  in  actual  circulation,  and 
ahriosi  1 '.  lime-  the  aiixmnt  «.f  deposits.    Gold  held  as  cover  amounte'd 
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to  only  $-15,234,  loans  and  discounts  to  $230,935,  and  current  accounts 
to  $1GG,0M. 

The  Koj'al  Bank  of  Canada  branch  office  at  Maracaibo  is  making 
the  buying  and  selling  of  foreign  exchange  a  prominent  part  of  its 
business'  and  will  probably  be  followed  in  this  by  other  banks  here. 
Exchange  Business  of  Commei'cial  Houses. 

Besides  the  banks  proper,  the  large  commercial  houses  of  this  city 
carry  on  a  banking  and  exchange  business.  These  commercial  houses, 
it  appears,  have  attracted  much  larger  amounts  of  deposits  than  the 
banks  ]n'oper,  which  heretofore  have  attracted  comparatively  little. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  deposits  with  commercial 
houses,  but  it  is  probably  not  less  than  $2,000,000  for  all  houses 
combined. 

In  the  case  of  exchange  with  the  interior  of  this  district  as  well 
as  foreign  exchange,  these  commercial  houses  do  more  business  than 
the  banks.  These  houses  have  their  agents  in  the  interior  of  this 
district  and  at  Cucuta,  Colombia,  who  purchase  products  for  export 
for  their  principals  and  sell  for  them  merchandise  imported  from 
abr(®d.  This  organization  enables  them  to  make  transfer  of  funds 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  organization  found  here. 

In  the  ciise  of  foreign  exchange,  the  situation  appears  to  be  the 
same.  Exporters  who  do  not  import  from  abroad  or  who  export 
more  than  they  import  sell  drafts  in  the  open  market  here,  usually 
immediately  after  credit  abroad  is  established,  i.  e.,  after  the  invoice 
for  exports  is  legalized.  The  sale  of  drafts  is  made  largely  by  brok- 
ers who  solicit  orders  from  different  purchasers,  usually  in  excess 
of  tlie  amount  offered,  drafts  then  being  given  to  those  offering  the 
highest  rates. 
Shipping  During"  1915  and  1916. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  of  all  vessels  with  cargo  entering  from  for- 
eign countries  and  clearing  for  foreign  countries  at  Maracaibo, 
nearl}-  three-fourths  is  American.  The  total  net  tonnage  of  all  ves- 
sels entering  from  foreign  countries  M^ith  a  cargo  amounted  to  51,486 
in  1916,  against  52,775  in  1915.  The  total  net  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
clearing  from  this  port  for  foreign  countries  with  cargo  in  1916  was 
68,644,' against  66.422  in  1915.  '^  The  details  of  the  nationality  of 
vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  Maracaibo  for  the  two  years  are  as 
follows : 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

.1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

Num- 
ber 

Net 
tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Steam  vessels: 

CO 
4 

1 

58 

32 

3 

:,!,768 
2,424 
1,113 

0,1.3 
2,  OH 

G40 

50 

4 

39, 238 
2,630 

68 
7 
2 

91 

67 

3 

46, 320 
4,242 
1,463 

8, 910 

5,085 

401 

67 
5 

2 

113 

59 

3 

45, 795 

-Norwoeian 

3,343 

other     .   

1,296 

Sailing  vessels: 
Dulcli 

04 
30 

P,  926 
2,C92 

12,954 

4,995 

others 
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Future  Trade  of  Maracaibo. 

On  account  of  the  development  of  the  pelroleiun  and  coal  resources 
and  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  of  this  district,  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  district  will  undoubtedly  have  a  more  rapid  growth  in  the 
future  than  it  had  in  the  past.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the 
import  trade  of  the  district  rose  from  about  43  per  cent  in  1913  to 
72  i3er  cent  in  191G.  After  the  war  more  intense  competition  from 
Europe  must  be  expected.  More  than  one-half  of  the  import  as  well 
as  the  export  trade  of  this  district  has  been  controlled  by  German 
houses  at  Maracaibo;  and  a  few  of  these  houses  are  very  strong. 

American  exporters  should  secure  their  present  strong  hold  on 
this  market  by  using  the  present  opportunity,  when  their  connections 
with  the  German  houses  here  must  be  broken,  to  establish  branch 
offices  here.  Through  branch  offices  American  commercial  houses 
can  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  market  here  and  form  direct  con- 
nections with  the  interior  of  this  district  and  Cucuta.  which  other- 
wise is  not  advisable. 
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